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THE  JUDGMENT. 


_ l  IttM  dime  evil 

And  given  place  to  the  devil; 

Tel  au  cunningly  thou  coocealeeX 
The  thing  which  thou  feelsat. 
That  no  eye  espial  h  It. 

Detail  hiutaelf  den  lath  It. 

Uo  where  It  rhexmeth  thee, 

There  Is  none  that  aovueeth  thee; 
Neither  hr  nor  lover 
Will  the  wrong  unoower; 

The  World’s  hreeth  ralaeth  thee. 
Awl  thy  own  peat  pralseth  thee. 


Yet  know  thou  this; 

At  quick  of  thy  being 
la  an  eye.  all  seeing. 

The  snake's  writ  evadeth  not. 

The  nhenued  lip  pereoedeUi  not; 

Mo  thoroughly  It  deepieeth 
The  thing  tby  hand  priaelh. 

Tho'  the  sttn  were  thy  clothing. 

It  should  count  thee  for  nothing. 
Thine  own  eye  divineth  thee. 

Thine  own  eoul  armigueth  thee; 

Uod  LI mae If  cannot  shrive  thee 
TUI  that  Judge  forgive  thee. 

—Dara  Read  (ioodalc  In  Independent. 

...WWW 


A  MODKKN  GHOST. 


Mr.  etui  Mrs.  John  Liodaaj  aat  to* 
gather  one  wiator  evening  in  their  cosy 
dtting  room  in  their  pleasant  little  houee 
at  Melrose  Highlands. 

“I  should  not  be  afraid  of  a  ghost  if  1 
should  sea  a  lire  one,"  said  John,  putting 
down  his  evening  paper. 

“Why,  ghosts  never  are  alive,  are 
they?"  asked  his  wife. 

“Well,  that  depends.”  answered  John; 
''here  is  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Psychical  society."  He  rattled  his  news¬ 
paper.  “It  see  tint  from  this  that  modern 
ghosts  are  pretty  lively  if  not  exactly 
alive.  They  don’t  go  around  with  sheets 
over  their  heads  and  t/ioan  nowadays 
like  old  fashioned  ghosts.  They  Mvm  to 
have  tasted  of  the  spirit  of  progress  of 
the  aga." 

Dora  was  knitting  a  silk  sock  for  her 
husband,  and  she  asked  him  to  hold  np 
his  slipper  to  let  her  judge  the  length  of 
his  foot. 

“1  should  really  like  to  see  a  ghost,” 
said  John,  obeying  his  wife. 

As  he  spoke,  there  was  a  loud  ringing 
of  the  front  door  bell.  It  was  one  of  the 
clapper  bells  with  a  gong  attached  to 
the  inside  of  the  door,  and  the  riuging 
of  this  bell,  twice  repeated,  was  annoy¬ 
ing. 

“I  wish  folks  wouldn't  break  the  door 
down,"  growled  John,  rising  to  go  to 
open  it:  “and  I  don't  see  why  it  is  al¬ 
ways  the  girl*  night  out.”.  He  went 
through  the  parlor^  which  was  dimly 
lighted,  and  into  the  bright  hall,  ^ora 
came  out  into  the  back  of  the  hall  where 
she  could  hear  who  came,  yet  be  out  of 
sight  behind  the  jog  of  the  wall  where 
the  hall  wall  made  room  for  the  sitting 
room  door.  * 

“Good  evening,”  she  heard  John 
civilly. 

“Is  Mrs.  Lindsay  at  home?*'  asked  a 

answered  John.  His  question¬ 
ing  tone,  his  manner  of  waiting,  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  wished  to  know  the 
stranger’s  business.  _ 

“Il  ls  a  bitter  cold  night,"  said  the 
stranger.  “It  is  a  cold  winter  we  are 
having.” 

“Will  you  step  inf  said  John. 

Dora  drew  back  into  the  sitting  room. 
She  heard  her  husband  close  the  front 
door,  open  the  register  in  the  hall  and 
g«v»  the  visitor  a  chair.  Now  this  is  a 
wide,  roomy  place,  in  the  modern  fash¬ 
ion,  more  of  a  reception  room  than  mere¬ 
ly  an  entrance;  but  Dora  did  not  quite 
like  to  have  her  husband  seat  there  a 
visitor  who  had  inquired  for  her.  Be¬ 
sides,  she  wanted  to  see  who  it  was.  So 
she  went  out  to  the  hall  through  the  par¬ 
lor  and  inquired,  just  before  she  stepped 
into  the  ball : 

“Who  was  it  came,  John?" 

Then  seeing  the  visitor  sitting  by  tbs 

rsgister  she  said; 

'Oh,  excuse  me;  I’m  sure  1  hope  you 
will  excuse  me." 

She  was  very  much  embarrassed  by 

her -own 


say. 


a  ghost  1  merely 
e  to  an  invitation 
He  said  he  should 
Thin  U  a  pleas unt 


an  exhibition.  I  am 
looked  In  in  respotu 
from  your  husband, 
like  to  son  a  ghost 

house  you  have  here.  I  should  Hite  to 
look  over  It  In  fact  1  am  house  hunting, 
and  I  like  this  entrance.  I  think  this 
house  would  suit  me  to  haunt.  I  think 
a  ghost  ought  to  be  very  particular  about 
the  sort  of  house  he  lianuta." 

“This  house  is  uot  for  sale,"  said 
Dora?  “It  is  our  own.  We  mean  to 
keep  It: 

“You  will  please  show  me  over  the 
house,”  said  Mr.  Conuelltou  to  John 
Lindsay,  with  a  courteous  wave  of  the 
haud  to  Mrs.  Lindsay. 

“Ortaiuly,  Mr.  Cunnellton.  Dora, 
my  dear,  come  with  us,”  said  Jobu. 
Dora  suddenly  threw  her  arms  alxmt 
him  and  kissed  him. 

“John,  darling!”  she  cried,  “Do  throw 
off  this  dreadful  spell  and  send  this  hor¬ 
rid  man  away.  I  don’t  believe  he  is  a 
ghost  at  all,  and  anyway  we  don't  want 
him  going  all  over  our  house.  Send  him 
away!”  She  kissed  John  again,  butchis 
lips  gave  her  no  respouse.  He  stalked  up 
ths  stairs,  followed  by  Connellton,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  Dora  to  do  but  to 
follow.  Over  the  pretty  house  they  went 
from  room  to  room — Dora’s  bedroom, 
her  sewing  room,  the  guest  chamber,  all 
of  the  cloeeta,  through  the  bathroom,  up 
into  the  attic  and  down  again  went  the 
three,  where  outside  the  wild  winter  wind 
was  making  the  pine  trees  moan  and 
bend;  down  to  the  front  hall  again  and 
through  the  parlor  into  the  cozy  sitting 
room.  It  seemed  to  Dora  half  a  lifetime 
since  half  an  hour  ago  when  she  and 
John  sat  there  so  coxy  and  happy  and 
not  afraid. 

Connellton  spoke  for  the  first  time  dur¬ 
ing  their  tour  of  inspection.  “This  is  s 
pleasant  room,”  he  said. 

“Very,”  said  John  Lindsay. 

“You  are  happy  here,  evenings?" 

“Very,"  said  John  again,  and  grinned 
in  such  a  foolish  manner  that  Dora  felt 
ashamed  of  him  before  Connellton. 

“How  happy  ar»  you,  dancing  happy? 
jigging  happy?”  asked  Connellton.  “If 
so,  you  may  dance  a  jig.” 

“Oh.  Mr.  Connellton,  he  can't  jig!” 
cried  Dora  in  distress;  but  John  could 
and  did.  He  jigged  about  the  room  for 
five  minutes,  while  Dora  stood  beside  the 
portiere  fairly  faint  between  fright  at 
his  doing  it  at  all  and  amusement  at  the 
ridiculousness  of  his  antics.  Mr.  Cou- 
nellton  stood  on  the  white  goatskin  rug 
before  the  fire  and  laughed  heartily,  as 
might  be  expected  of  a  hypnotizing  ghost. 

“I  haven't  had  so  much  fun  since  I  was 
on  earth  the  first  time,”  he  said  at  last. 

We  will  now  look  at  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room  and  cellar,  and  inspect  the 
furnace."  So  the  journey  over  the  house 
was  continued  in  silence,  except  for  short 
utterances  of  approval  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Connellton,  and  an  exclamation  of  an 


fur  neither  TTie’strauger 
nor  her  husband  even  glanced  at  her,  and 
Dora  saw  that  Iter  husband  was  paler 
than  aha  had  ever  assn  him.  His  gaae 
waa  find  intently  upon  the  stranger. 
Dora  coaid  see  nothing  alarming  in  their 
visitor.  He  was  a  middle  aged  man, 
stout  and  tall,  with  dark  hair  sprinkled 
with  gray.  He  wore  a  pair  of  sealskin 
gloves.  Ths  rest  of  h  i  outfit  looked 
oomfortabW  aad  suitable  for  a  sharp 
winter  evening.  The  sealskin  gloves 
looked  unusually  large.  Dora  stared  at 
them  with  some  curiosity  sa  she  ad¬ 
vanced. 

“Did  you  wish  to  sea  me,  sir?"  she 

The  stranger  looked  at  her. 

“Yea,”  he  said,  “if  you  are  Mrs.  Lind- 

••J.” 

“I  am,"  said  Dora  with  dignity. 

“Will  you  ask  your  husband  to  step 
into  some  room  out  of  bearing?  My  busi¬ 
ness  is  with  you  alone.” 

“My  business  is  always  my  husband's. 
No  one  caa  have  any  business  with  ms 
which  is  uot  his,"  said  Dora,  moving  to 
John's  aids,  her  nerves  beginning  to 
shiver  s  little  at  ths  visitor’s  manner, 

“I  prefer  tc>  step  out  of  hearing,  Dora,” 
said  John  coldly,  glancing  at  her  now 
with  an  expression  which  both  terrified 
and  angered  her.  It  was  so  unlike  him. 
Pride  and  fear  struggled  within  her  for 
an  instant,  then  pride  won. 

“Very  well,”  she  said  “Go  if  you 
srish,  John.”  He  did  sot  start. 

“You  perceive  th£l  he  cannot,”  said 
the  visitor.  “I  hypnotised  him  as  he 
opened  the  door,  and  he  is  under  the 
control  of  my  will*.  I  gave  you  a  com¬ 
plete  test  st  ones  of  my  power.  You 
know  that  of  his  own  will  your  husband 
would  ndl  leave  you  under  these  circum¬ 
stance*  He  says  he  prefers  to  go  be¬ 
cause  of  my  power.” 

“J  am  glad  he  is  hypnotised  then,” 
■aid  Dora  with  feeling.  Bhe  slipped  her 
hand  into  John's.  “It  makes  me  love 
you  more  to  know  that  you  would  not 
go  of  your  own  free  will,”  she  whispered. 

“Don’t  whisper  to  me'”  said  John 
Liddaay  sharply  In  return 

Dora  laughed 

••Mow,  how  ranch  do  you  want,  or  do 
want  us  to  get  np  an  exhibition  for  you 

or  something?  Mr.—  Mr.—  ,*  she  heei- 


My  name  is  Connellton,”  said  the 
•cranger.  “No,  I  do  pot  want  to  get  op 


broke  off  a  large  fragment  from  the  side 
of  a  fresh  loaf  of  cake  in  her  pantry  and 
more  gravely  ata  it,  scattering  crumb*  as 
he  went. 

“We  will  go  up  stairs  again,”  said  Con- 
nellton  when  they  came  back  to  the  sit¬ 
ting  room.  “I  see  from  the  arrangement 
of  this  house  that  there  must  lie  a  good 
sized  bedroom  over  the  dining  room 
which  I  have  not  seen.  We  will  look  sr 
that.”  John  led  the  way  and  Dora  fol¬ 
lowed  him. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  room,"  said 
Connellton  when  they  reached  it  and 
John  had  lit  the  gas;  “I  think  I  will  oc¬ 
cupy  this  permanently.  I  am  tired  and 
will  go  to  bed  st  once.”  He  sat  down  on 
a  low  chair  near  the  register.  John 
Lindsay  moved  mechanically  forward  to 
lower  the  gas  which  was  blazing  too 
high.  By  a  lucky  accident  he  awkward¬ 
ly  knocked  off  the  glass  globe,  and  in  the 
attempt  to  save  it  from  falling  to  the 
floor,  thrust  his  hapd  into  the  flame. 
The  gas  instantly  neutralised  the  pecul¬ 
iar  form  of  hypnotism  which  had  been 
exerted  over  him,  and  in  full  possession 
-of  ali  bis  faculties  John  Lindsay  turned 
upon  the  intruder  into  his  home. 

“Yon  miserable  ghost  of  a  hypnotixer,” 
said  he,  “I  see  through  you!  Clear  out 
of  my  house  or  Ill  break  every  cartilage 
ia  your  back  boneless  body!” 

He  advanced  toward  Connellton,  who 
shrank  and  shrank  ss  he  approached. 
There  waa  scarcely  a  figure  the  sise  of  a 
thirteen-year-old  boy  remaining  in  the 
low  chair  when  John  Lindsay  stood  over 
It  with  clinched  fist*.  Only  the  sealskin 
gloves  remained— as  large  as  ever! 

“Why  did  you  come  here?  What  bnsi- 
ness  have  you  here?"  thundered  Lindsay. 

“Yon  said  you  should  really  like  to  see 
a  real  live  ghost,”  whimpered  Counell- 
ton,  “so  I  came  in.  I  was  a  successful 
hypnotixer  before  1  became  a  ghost,  so  1 
thought  I  would  try  it  on  you." 

“With  too  good  success,”  said  Dora, 
coming  bravely  forward.  “Now,  Mr. 
Connellton .  I  want  to  know  If  yon  art 
always  In  this — this  shape?  I  thought 
ghosts  can  make  themselves  invisible  it 
they  try?” 

“They  can.  I  can,”  answered  Connell 
ton. 

“Well,  HI  tell  you  what  we  will  do 
fee  yrm,"  said  Dnr»,  “for  really  it  Is  toe 
oold  weather,  to  tarn  even  a  ghost  out  ot 
doors;  if  you  will  make  yourself  inviei 
ble  you  can  have  the  use  of  this  room 
free  until  spring.  You  don’t  mind  rent¬ 
ing  out  a  room,  do  you,  John,  so  long  a* 
we  don’t  get  any  pay  for  it?” 

“Yes  I  do,  Dora,"  said  Lindsay.  "If* 
just  like  your  generous  heart  to  offer  to 
keep  CooneMton,  but  we  can’t  afford  to 
do  it.  Now  be  off  with  you." 

So  Connellton  arose  and  his  lessens! 
figure  crept  dejectedly  down  stairs  am) 
out  of  the  house. 

Jnat  before  he  opened  the  front  door, 
be  gave  Mrs.  Lindsay  one  of  the  large 
sealskin  gloves.  He  threw  it  down  at 
her  feet.  "It’s  a  trophy,"  be  said  mourn 
fully.  “Keep  it  for  my  sake." 

Dorm  Lindsay  pot  a  big  bow  on  it  and 
tied  it  around  the  middle  #ith  a  piece  ol 
ribbon,  and  ke*>pa  it  up  over  one  comet 
of  the  mirror  in  the  dining  room  chain 
her,  as  a  souvenir. —  Minna  Smith  In 
Bfiston  Transcript. 

Navar  Rand*. 

Oreen  -Old  ’  Scruggs  says  he  uevi 
reads  what  the  papers  say  about  him. 

White— 1  notice  that  hi*  replies  al¬ 
ways  begin,  “It  having  been  called  tc 
say  notion.  Lake  Shore  News. 


WHAT  THEY  TALK  ABOUT 

Cu**ar»«tlaa  Overheard  «•  Ik*  liana 
Hotel  Plaaaat. 

We  all  know  about  tb«  -piaxx*  con  Taran¬ 
tino  In  summer— bow  without  snjr  peecon 
carted  arrangement  or  elgnala  every  worn- 
au  in  the  bouse,  excepting  those  who  are 
earning  wages.  Will  get  Into  one  small 
epaoe  at  certain  hours.  It  is  generally  a 
corner  where  the  eaat  wind  doesn't  dampen 
around  too  much,  and  where  the  mall  log 
can  be  seen  approaching  Without  nc 
kncwledging  it  to  herself  even  It  Is  the*,* 
»u miner  gatherings  that  woman  look*  for 
-  ward  to  to  form  the  bright  content  of  her 
summer  outing. 

The  drives,  the  baths,  the  hope,  the 
views,  all  [mm*  like  a  pleasant  panorama  of 
I  aat  summer  before  the  the  winter  woman's 
eye,  but  if  she  would  admit  it,  *h e  would 
aay  that  the  idle  lounging  ou  the  phones, 
with  the  happy  sense  of  lrre*pon*iblUty 
from  domestic  care*,  was  the  attractive  bit 
of  color  to  her  in  the  whole  picture.  She 
oouldn't  remember  anything  that  was  said, 
it  waa  all  nonsense  to  eay  they  gossiped  all 
the  time;  it  Waa  aimply  a  subtle  agreement 
to  give  way  to  idU  thoughts,  and  Idle 
thoughts  are  not  so  very  heinous. 

One  of  these  inspiring  conversations  la 
something  aa  follows: 

"Where  is  Mrs.  Lilac?" 

“1  don’t  know.” 

“Neither  do  I.” 

"Anybody  know?" 

"No.” 

Silence  and  rocking. 

"Oh.  here's  .Mrs.  Lilac." 

“Oh.  yea;  here  she  is." 

“Just  speaking  of  yon,  Mrs.  Lilac.” 
“Yea;  1  didn’t  know  where  you  where.” 
“Neither  did  1.” 

“Nor  L" 

"See  the  surf  this  morning?” 

"Yes,  indeed.  Graud!” 

"Lovelyl”  — 

"Never  saw  anything  like  it." 

“Neithei  did  I,” 

"Nor  I." 

'‘Do  you  bathe?” 

“No;  doesn’t  agree  with  me.” 

"How  funny!  Doesn’t  with  roe.” 

"Nor  me  either.” 

“Nor  rue.'' 

“Lota  of  work  to  get  all  your  clothes  off.” 
“And  your  boots." 

“Ami  hair.” 

“And  ho  sticky  you  have  to  really  take 
two  liatha.” 

"That’s  so;  you  do. " 

“That’s  a  fact." 

“Awful  bother." 

“So  I  tbiu  k." 

“Don't  you  think  it  is  a  very  sleepy  at 
pbere  here?" 

“Just  what  I  was  saying  to  my  husbaud 
the  other  day.” 

"Why.  so  was  I.” 

“1  can't  seem  to  do  anything  at  all.” 

“Nor  accoiiipitsb  anything." 

“Not  a  thing.” 

All  yawn. 

“Do  you  suppose  they’ll  have  blueberry 
cakes  for  sapper?” 

“I  hope  so.  I  love  them." 

"With  avrup?”  ,  ,  tmm 

“No,  sugar  * 

“Lovely.” 

“Delicious.  “ 

“Ever  eat  any  browse?” 

“What’s  browse?” 

“Never  heard  of  it.” 

“Neither  did  I.” 

“Nor  L”  f  f 

“Why,  It’s  greed  huckleberries.”  » 

“Oh.  is  that  all?” 

"Thought  it  was  pudding. ” 

"Or  some  kind  of  breakfast  stuff 
oatmeal." 

”Or  s  drink  like  mint  julsp.” 

“So  did  I.” 

“Wish  we  had  some  mint  julep.” 
“Wouldn’t  it  be  lovely?" 

“Do  you  suppose  we  could  get  any?” 
"Ye*.  Do  you?” 

“No,  I  don’t  suppose  we  could." 

"No,  1  guess  we  couldn’t.” 

“Wish  we  could  have  a  hop  here," 

“Yes,  wouldn’t  It  be  nice?" 

“Lota  of  fun.” 

“For  the  young  folks.” 

“Oh,  yes;  that's  what  1  mean.” 

"So  do  L” 

“We  might  clear  the  dining  room.” 

"And  trim  It  up.” 

-“And  hire  those  tiddlers  In  the  next 

town."  _ _ _ _ _ 

alTdress  up?" 

“Of  course,  all  <1  res*  up." 

“In  our  very  best?’’ 

"Be  lota  of  work  though.” 

"I  know  It;  so  It  would.” 

“I  don’t  care  ntuch  about  It.” 

"Neither  do  I.  1  only  happened  to  think 
of  it.” 

"So  did  I.” 

“Nothing  venture,  uothing  have.” 
“That's  so.” 

“I  wish  1  could  he  energetic.” 

“Energetic  jieople  accomplish  so  muck.” 
“Don’t  they  I” 

"I  love  to  watch  them.” 

"Ido.” 

AIL  rock.  * 

“See  that  mail  on  the  water." 

"1  suppose  it's  a  schooner?” 

“I  should  say  so.” 

“1  guess  It  Is."  4 

"Must  tie  ." 

“Must  be  dreadful  to  tie  pitched  ' i 
“Awful!” 

“Wouldn't  be  on  It  for  anything.” 
“Neither  would  I.” 

“Masses  you  up  so  to  sail.” 

“Spoils  your  dress.” 

“And  then  your  nose.” 

“So  red." 

'And  shiny/ 


/ 


like 


Cat  ter  s  gear  I »«••(. 

A  Chicago  parson,  who  is  also  a  school 
teaeber,  handed  a  problem  to  hi*  class  in 
mathematics  The  fir— t  ls>y  look  it  nwbiU 

and  said: 

“I  paaa.” 

The  set-end  hoy  look  it.  Mrui  said: 

**T  turn  it  down.” 

Jbe  third  boy  stared  at  It  awhile,  and 
drawled  oat: 

“J  can’t  umke  it.” 

“Very  good,  hoys,"  *nid  the  parson-  “w» 
will  proceed  to  cut  for  it  new  deal  ” 

Allil  with  tills  r.  i  ittrk  the  leather  dinned, 
like  lightning  over  i  he  siiouhter*  of  those 
depraved  young  m  *1  liemeticl.iua.  —  Na¬ 
tional  Weekly. 


Prevailing  Style*. 


rou  rut:  ruiaoq 


run  thk  jyiAaiOK 
-A  Life. 


IVhst  Hs  Didn’t  Have, 

He  Ltd  n  lot  of  fly  traps  strung  over  his 
shoulder,  and  ns  he  heaved  In  sight  through 
the  alley  gate  the  lady  of  the  house  saw 
him- from  the  kitchen  window  ami  laid  for 
him; 

"Good  uftermsm,  mum."  he  said,  taking 
off  the  trafis  and  spreading  them  at  tier 
feet  as  she  hiikmI  in  the  doorway  "I  have 
here  a" - 

“Yes,  1  see,”  she  interrupted,  “but  I 
don’t  want  them.  Have  you  a  machine 
that  will  make  old  eggs  fresh  again?" 

“No,  ilium.”  replied  the  astonished  ped 
dler,  “I" - 

“Well,  then  have  you  any  freezer*  that 
will  make  warm  ice  cream?" 

“No.  mum.  I"- — _ 

“No?  Have  you  any  reci|ieH  for  making 
stroug  butter  weak?” 

*‘Xo,  mum.  but  I”  — 

"No?  Have  yon  any  scales  t  hut  will 
make  heavy  bread  light?” 

“No’tn,  not  to” - 

“Indeed?  Have  you  any  spectacles  for 
C?oss  eyed  potatoes?” 

“Well,' mum.  It’*  this  way,  you"-' — 

‘‘Certainly  I  do  Have  ion  a  nice,  light 
straw  hat  for  the  head  of  the  kitchen  flour 
barrel?” 

“Met.  I" — 

“Gracious  ine!”  she  exclaimed  sharply. 
“What  have  you  got  anyway?  Nolle ng 
in  the  line  of  vats  in  which  to  tan  a  tomato 
skin,  have  you?” 

The  mail  liegnn  to  gather  his  traps  to¬ 
gether  hurriedly.  • 

“Wnat’s  the  matter?"  she  asked  ideas 
antly.  "Aren’t  you  going  to  let  me  have 
a”—— 

“Nothiok.  mam,  nnrhlak."  he  muttered." 

“except  the  whole  tinck  yard  to  yourself, 
and  may  Heaven  bless  yon  and  keep  you 
In  it,”  and  he  fled  out  and  slammed  the 
alley  gate  as  she  smiled  softly  to' herself 
and  resumed  her  work  peeling  potatoes.— 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Ths  Householder  mvmI  tbs  Rat. 

A  householder  who  hnd  been  greatly  an¬ 
noyed  by  rats  tu  his  cellar  brought  home  a 
trap  and  set  it  where  he  thought  it  would 
do  the  moot  good.  Next  day  lie  was  made 
glad  by  finding  that  be  had  caught  a  very 
large  rat.  He  was  about  to  put  the  captive 
to  death  when  the  rut  protested. 

“This  is  by  no  means  fair  and  just..  I 
entered  this  trap  to  prove  my  confidence  In 
your  integrity.  No  one  could  b#  more  sur 
prised  than  I  was  when  I  found  myself  n 
prisoner." 

After  due  reflection  the  householder  lib 
erated  the  rat,  but  only  to  lliid.  two  ot 
three  days  later,  that  the  number  had 
greatly  increased,  mid  that  his  stores  were 
fast  being  carried  sway  by  wholesale. 
Catching  sight  of  tiis  former  prisoner,  lit 
said: 

“You  depeuded  on  my  integrity  ami  I  re 
stored  vour  llberrr." 

"Exactly.” 
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“Smells  good.” 

“Lovely.” 

"Nice.” 

“Well,  I  haven't  accomplished  a  thiag 
today." 

“Neither  have  1.” 

"Nor  I " 

"But,  then,  I  never  do  ta  summer.” 

"I  don’t.” 

“I don’t  pretend  to.” 

"Nor  I.” 

"Every  year  I  say  I’m  going  to.” 

“Oh.  yea,  I  do  too.” 

“Every  spring.” 

“Yes,  ao  do  I.” 

“But  t hat  e  all.” 

“Yes.  that’s  all.” 

AU  smile. 

“Mke  to  read*’ 

‘  Something  Interesting.” 

“Yen,  real  good,” 

“Like  ’Mia*  Meander'  I*  The  Saturday 
Evening  Gazette?”  - 

"Oh.  sometimes  I  do  and  sometimes  I 

don’t." 

“Yes,  snide  time*  she's  good  aad  somo- 
time*  she  isn’t." 

"Yes,  that’s  what  I  think.” 

\Ho  do  I."  ) 

’H  do  too." 

H  will  Is*  eean  that  there  Isn't  the  least 
element  of  gossip  In  this,  yet  Tom  Jones 
says  these  piaass  conversations  somehow 
do  not  tend  to  elevate  hla  wife.-  Boston 
Saturday  Evening  Gazette 


“I  depended -*m  tout  integrity .  and  you 
have  wrought  still  further  d  image  10  m> 
property." 

“Oli,  iutt  you  must  understand,  my  deal 
elr,  that  a  rat  in  11  trap  is  a  heap  different 
from  a  sal  at  llla-rtr,"  +. 

Moral— You’ll  *ee  It  whenever  a  jodg* 
suspend*  sentence  ou  a  had  mau  who  ha* 
promised  to  reform.— New  York  World. 


Two  Crest  Futures  Open. 

"Well.  Mr  Pedagogue,  does  my  ls») 
■how  any  sfiecinl  aptitude  for  work*”  asked  | 
the  proud  father.  \  | 

"I  think  so.  Mr.  Bronson. "  returned  th« 
schoolmaster  “I  am  uncertain  ns  yet 
Whether  John  will  make  a  sculptor  or  s 
base  I  mi  11  player.  He  is  unerring  In  Ids  aits  j 
with  paper  wads,  but  the  coudition  of  bio 
desk  top  convince*  me  that  he  can  carv« 
with  considerable  facility.'’— Harper’s  RaQt 
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Hetweea  tile  Acts-  * 

Warden  (of  insane  asylum?— This  pool 
woman  imagine*  she  ta  shopping  hll  fht 
tim«.  .Sometimes  she  sits  in  silence  foi 
whole  weeks. 

Visitor  — What  Is  she  doing? 

Warden— H  Is  supposed  that  she  itnsg 
laes  she.  ia  waiting  for  the  change  — Cloak 
Review 


In  (lie  Hands  nl  His  Frtaud*. 

Citizen  —  I  hear  yon  are  running  foi 
office? 

Candidate — Yes,  a  month  ago  1  placed 
myself  In  the  hands  of  my  friends. 

“How  are  you  now?" 

“1  would  like  to  borrow  fifteen  cento  t* 
get  a  dairy  lunch. "--Baltimore  American. 


Panffphlets,  Sermons,  RepOi 

Price-Lists,  Stat 


Aa  Inataae*. 

“Humor  la  the  most  powerful  force  In 
the  world,"  remarked  Curttoo. 

“How  do  you  make  that  nut?”  asked 
ffangle. 

"It  overworn es  the  law  of  gravity, 
Harper's  flasar. 


I 


Coot rase 

I. 

He  sat  on  a  hoard  at  the  has* ball  game. 

And  broiled  In  the  burning  son: 

He  knew  every  player’s  Christian  aami 
And,  If  any  nue  scored  a  run. 

He  dance,  I  anil  yelled  and  red  In  the  foe* 

And  shouted  awl  tossed  kia  bat. 

For  ho,  a*  yon  have  guessed.  «u  a  base- 
Hall  eraok  a  sill  hey  act  like  that.  „ 

— ”  '  u. 

He  sat  la  a  cushioned  broad  aisle  pew 
In  n  cool  and  quiet  church. 

And  egnlrtned  as  you  would,  perhaps,  if  you 
Were  •  schoolboy  and  feared  the  lilrch. 

He  heaved  e  sigh  when  ffie  minister  said  | 
“Amen,”  aad  ht  grabbed  hi*  hot. 

For  be  was  n  rnon  n  wale  biped  - 
And  In  church  they  act  like  that. 

tswniervUie  Journal 


Catalogues, 

ments,  By-Laws,  Letterheai 
Noteheads,  Billheads,  Circulai 
“  Cards,  Erivelopes,  Hand  Bill 

At 

Programmes,  Window  Oar< 

9  r 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc.  . 
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